





LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE U.S. 


RS. DOOLEY is methodical. She makes lists and she 

gets things done. Whether she’s planning a Sunday 
School picnic, a Community Chest drive or how best to 
put over a school bond issue, Mrs. Dooley finds that a pencil 
and paper make her think more clearly. First she puts 
down the problems as she sees them; then she lists what 
she might do about each one. 

Yesterday Mrs. Dooley began to think about summer 
plans. That led her to thinking about the serious problems 
facing everybody this summer. In other words, Mrs. 
Dooley, being Mrs. Dooley, took a good square look at 
the world and she didn’t like what she saw. 

She saw sky high prices and heavy spending. She saw 
her friends using up their savings and buying on the in- 
stallment plan. She heard grumbling about taxes and loud 
cries about economic controls. She saw fear of Communist 
aggression, discouragement with the U.N. and a reluctance 
to trust our Allies. She sensed a holding back from build- 
ing strong defenses with other free nations. She heard 
war whoops from some and low moans of defeatism from 
others. So, Mrs. Dooley, being Mrs. Dooley, got out her 
pencil and paper. 

To cheer herself up, she listed the good things she saw 
first. She noted with pleasure that Europe had made a 
remarkable recovery from the devastated condition that 
existed there in 1945. European persistence and the vitality 
of their democratic governments plus the economic aid of 
the United States had something to do with that, she con- 
cluded. In the plus column she noted the fact that the 
number of men under arms had nearly doubled in the last 
year and that officials report that industry is well on its way 
to achieving U.S. production goals. 

In the minus column, Mrs. Dooley found that the items 
seemed to fall under two general heads: the threat of 
Communist aggression and the menace of inflation. In 
her usual methodical fashion she tried to separate the two, 
but she just couldn’t. “A vicious circle,” said Mrs. Dooley 
to herself. “To prepare for the prevention of aggression we 
need arms; to produce arms we cut down on the manu- 
facture of things for home and office. The national income 
is the highest in our history and collectively we want more 
goods than there are to be had; we compete with one an- 
other to get what is available and then we have rising 
prices which reduce what our dollar can buy.” 

Mrs. Dooley’s next good look was aimed at possible attacks 
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on these two perplexing and interlocking problems. She 
knew in her own mind the things that could be done about 
inflation in this country: increasing personal savings and 
buying bonds; pay-as-we-go taxation; the tightening of in- 
direct credit controls; direct controls on prices, wages, and 
rents. Inflation abroad was something else again, but 
Mrs. Dooley was of the opinion that if the U.S. inflation 
was under control that would help other countries keep 
prices down too. 

On her list Mrs. Dooley put economic and military as- 
sistance to our partners in Europe so that the defense bur- 
dens they are assuming would not strain their convalescent 
economies to the breaking point. She knew that in this 
crucial period Europe is still not able to produce sufficient 
armaments for defense and consumer goods for its people 
as well. Technical assistance to underdeveloped countries 
went on the list of ways to strengthen the free world. She 
knew that strategic materials they produce are important to 
defense, but more important she believes that the possi- 
bilities of world peace will increase when people everywhere 
recognize the dignity of the individual and achieve a decent 
standard of living. 

Heading her list and ending her list and cropping out in 
the middle was Mrs. Dooley’s notation that we should work 
with and through our friends and that we must all work 
together. Mrs. Dooley has seen things accomplished in her 
home town when groups have joined hands and worked for 
a school lunch program or an improved health department. 
“Inflation need not ruin us if we are all willing to help 
pay the cost of defense,” she jotted down. Then she added, 
“If all the free and friendly countries grow strong enough 
and support each other, the aggression of the Soviet Union 
might be stopped without war.” 

Mrs. Dooley saw a busy summer ahead. Big decisions 
would be made in Congress on aid to our Allies, taxes, and 
controls in the next few months. First of all she must go 
and talk to her friends and find out what they are thinking. 
Before she started she allowed herself to dwell on the world 
as she would like it—a peaceful place where all men and 
all nations cooperated in a friendly fashion to improve 
their lot—a world where the labor of men, materials and 
machines could be used for the advancement of man and not 
for his destruction. 

Mrs. Dooley squared her shoulders and put on her hat. 
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Mrs. Brown Inquires... 


Dear Mrs. Lee: 


Most of us are League members, I think, because we are 
concerned about all that is happening and want desperately 
to do something to help straighten things out. We under- 
stand the League policy of keeping the membership in- 
formed on many subjects but only asking members to act 
on specific important issues. We also know that it is 
League policy to channel and keep this action concerted 
in order to put strong pressure on our Congressmen at the 
proper moment. Frequently, however, League members 
can see issues arising on which the organization has worked 
over a period of years, but the time is not ripe for a 
Request for Action by the League. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for League members to take 
more anticipatory action as individuals before Congress 
has reached the time for decision? We feel that such per- 
sonal preparatory action would not detract from concerted 
League action. Rather, through laying the groundwork, 
it would tend to make our action calls more effective. 

Most sincerely, 


(Mrs. Courtney C. Brown) Maryorte W. Brown 


Mrs. Lee Replies . . . 


Dear Mrs. Brown: 


“Anticipatory action” puts into a neat phrase an idea 
the League has been trying to put over for a long time. 
When committees are meeting, when witnesses are being 
heard, when minds are exploring, when the bill is yet to 
be written,—then certainly is the time for people to declare 
what they believe and what they would like to see done. 


An example is the present discussion on the new tax 
bill in the House Ways and Means Committee. The bill is 
not in final form, but the cries from some who will feel 
the pinch of higher taxes are drowning out the pleas of 
the pay-as-we-go advocates. After the provisions of the 
proposed tax bill are defined and the support of specifics 
is timely, you will be asked to take action as a League 
and as League members. But it seems to me constituency 
pressure in support of the principles of pay-as-we-go is always 
timely and should be never ending. 


Our Congressmen are likely to pay more attention to our 
letters if they can see evidence that other people in our 
communities are concerned with the same problems. So 
part of “anticipatory action” might be the circulation of 
ideas. No better way of doing this has been devised than 
just plain talking. If you believe in pay-as-we-go, say so 
and not only to those whose opinion you already know. 

Another way of getting ideas abroad in the community 
is by utilizing the Letters to the Editor column. A news- 
paper man we know made a real plea a while ago for letters 
to the editor from thinking people. He felt a desperate need, 
he said, to get a variety of ideas stirring and to counter- 
balance some of “the uninformed gripes that continuously 
appear in that column.” 


I agree with you that this kind of individual “anticipatory 
action” would not deflect from effective organization action. 
On the contrary we may find that having registered our 
opinions on underlying principles our follow-up on specifics 
carries more weight. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Close Up for the Summer? 


NO, says the Lima, Ohio, League as they schedule a work- 
shop on local government finance. 

NO, says Willoughby, Ohio, where a brush-up course on 
economics is being offered by a trained League member. 
NO, said Galveston, Texas, last summer and promptly dis- 
tributed 5000 copies of their Voters Guide. 

NO, said Anniston, Alabama, as during July they made the 
rounds with pamphlets on city manager government. 
NO, said Brookline, Mass., and worked from June to August 
increasing the number of registered voters. 

NO, said Phoenix, Arizona, where 70 workers took 5000 
registrations while the thermometer soared to 118. 

NO, said Fairfax County, Va., as they ran a combination 
kindergarten and workshop once a week during the sum- 
mer. While the mothers prepared newsletters, pamphlets 
and charts to win voters for a county manager proposal, 
the small fry were occupied in the kindergarten under the 
supervision of the older children. 

NO, said Midland, Texas, where League members put 7000 
“Know Your Community” booklets in the mail in mid- 
August—the culmination of 1500 woman hours of work. 
NO, NO, NO, say Leagues all over the country as they 
prepare League floats for July 4th parades; get background 
for summer action on League bills in Congress; hold “clip 
joint” sessions where members gather to clip newspapers 
and bring their files on candidates, world affairs and Con- 
gressional action up to date; run workshops on subject mat- 
ter in preparation for winter discussion; reorganize their 
unit systems; and circulate petitions. 


United for Peace 
| age aigh geeione their belief in the U.N. and their hope 


for the preservation of peace, representatives of ten 
women’s organizations with 26 million members formally 
presented a Memorial Day Declaration to the Honorable 
Warren Austin, Chief of the U. S. Mission to the U.N. 
Mrs. Walter Neale represented the League. 

The declaration, designed primarily to combat Soviet 
propaganda, was broadcast by the Voice of America. De- 
claring “that in the success of the United Nations lies our 
best hope for a peaceful world,” the statement concludes, 
“We realize that winning the world peace may be more diffi- 
cult than winning a world war, but we believe that women, 
informed, determined and united in purpose, can move the 
nations toward this high goal.” 


Hearings on the Defense Production Act Concluded 


** AS we continue this effort, we will need 

the powers of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act even more in the future than we 
have needed them thus far. The defense 
program has not yet had anywhere near 
its maximum impact on the economy. 
The greatest scarcities of materials, and 
hence the greatest need for controlling the 
flow and use of these materials, are yet 
to come. Similarly, the greatest pressures 
on prices and wages—the most serious 
threat of inflation—will be felt some 
months from now.” So stated Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, as he presented the first 
testimony on the proposed extension and 
strengthening of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. (See THe Nationa Voter, 
5/15/51.) 

The hearings on the proposed legisla- 
tion, S. 1397 and H. R. 3871, began in the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the Senate and the House on 
May 7 and 8 and were concluded June 7 and 8. Govern- 
ment officials concerned with the administration and issu- 
ance of the controls appeared in support of S. 1397 and 
H. R. 3871. Then followed the testimony of many groups 
which, for the most part, indicated strong opposition to the 
controls that affected their particular field of work or interest. 
On June 3, Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator and former four term president of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, characterized the attitude of the special 
interest groups seeking to abolish controls in their own field 
as one of “damn the consumer and full pockets ahead.” 

The National Independent Meat Packers Association spoke 
against price controls on meat. Price controls on the sheep 
and lamb industry were opposed by the National Lamb 
Feeders Association. The National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion charged that the Office of Price Stabilization “has failed 
and is failing to make suitable provisions for milk and 
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butterfat prices to rise to levels that will 
maintain production and prevent the shift 
of dairy farmers to other commodities.” 

The National Grange thought that 
rationing of goods should be used before 
price controls, 

The Associate Master Barbers and Beau- 
ticians of America wanted barber and 
beauty services and wages exempted from 
ceiling regulations by the Office of Price 
Stabilization since “barber and beauty 
culture service fees have no direct connec- 
tion with national defense.” 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League spoke against credit controls on 
existing housing since “this field has no 
bearing on the use of men and materials 
that might be needed in the defense pro- 
The National Foundation for 

Consumer Credit and the Retail Institute 
of America recommended that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
power to control consumer credit be withdrawn. The Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards opposed rent con- 
trols and favored relaxation of construction credit controls. 
The American Finance Conference “was driven to the con- 
clusion that there is no justification under present conditions 
for controls on installment sales of automobiles.” The AFL 
urged easing of real estate credit curbs so that they “no 
longer unduly penalize low and moderate income families.” 

These are but a few of the statements made against the 
various controls. They are in sharp contrast to Secretary 
of Defense Marshall’s declaration of the need for the pro- 
posed legislation. General Marshall pointed out that in- 
flation had already cost the military establishment $7 billion 
in this fiscal year and emphasized that “when the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 was passed, it was intended to be the 
keystone in our industrial mobilization. The reasons today 
for the continuation of that Act, I think, are more com- 
pelling than the reason for its original enactment.” 








Limit Federal Taxing Power? 


HE state legislatures of Florida, Iowa, Kansas and 

Nevada this year passed resolutions requesting that Con- 
gress call a constitutional convention to consider proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution which would limit the 
federal taxing power. Such a resolution, which seeks to 
limit federal income, estate and gift taxes to a maximum of 
25 per cent is pending in the Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho 
and South Carolina legislatures. The Georgia and South 
Carolina Senates have approved the resolution. A similar 
measure has been tabled in the Minnesota legislature. 

This recent action brings to 24 the number of state 
legislatures that have endorsed the proposal since 1939. 
Arkansas, Illinois and Wisconsin endorsed the resolution 
and later rescinded. In Montana and Pennsylvania the 
proposal took the form of a bill and was vetoed by the 
Governor. Both houses of the Texas legislature endorsed 
resolutions in 1943, but the House withdrew its endorse- 
ment. Eighteen states, therefore, are on record as sup- 
porting a constitutional amendment that would limit the 
federal taxing power. In addition to the four mentioned 
above, the states are: Alabama, Delaware, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Wyoming. 


The process to amend the Constitution in this manner 


is long and complicated and has never been used up to this 
time. All of the 22 Amendments have been proposed by 
the Congress. Article V of the Constitution reads: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessary, shail propose Amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing Amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid... 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the states, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof...” 

Thirty-two states would therefore have to petition Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention. If the convention 
were called, the decision to propose such an amendment 
would have to come from the convention. Any amendment 
so proposed would then have to be ratified by 36 states to 
become part of the Constitution. Such a procedure would 
be very lengthy, and this may be one reason why state 
action on the resolution has received so little publicity. 

The resolution does, however, represent a significant 
trend in opinion on taxation. At a time when it is generally 
recognized that we must try to pay for the defense program 
as we go, several state legislatures have gone on record to 
limit the federal taxing power. Considering that the highest 
income brackets are now taxed at the rate of 87 per cent, it 
is apparent that a 25 per cent maximum levy would com- 
pletely disrupt the federal tax structure. 





Single Package Proposed for Foreign Aid 


OREIGN policy comes in large doses this year. First, 

there was the debate on troops to Europe, next a con- 
troversy on the Far East, and now the gigantic $8.5 billion 
U.S. Mutual Security Program proposed in a Presidential 
message to Congress on May 24. The message contains the 
broad outlines of the U.S. program of foreign military and 
economic aid for the coming year. It includes the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program in which military equipment is 
granted to Western Europe to implement North Atlantic 
Pact commitments and to other areas for defense against 
possible attack. It includes the fourth year of appropri- 
ations for the European Recovery Program. The message 
also asks for the continuance of aid to underdeveloped areas 
under the Point Four program and through the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. Soon the Presidential message 
will be written into congressional bills and hearings on the 
many facets of the foreign aid program will begin. 

The proposal groups military and economic aid by geo- 
graphical areas: Western Europe, Middle East, Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. The chart shows the amount of aid. 


Proposed Mutual Security Program 1952 
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$2,250 $6,250 


These proposed sums represent aid in the form of grants 
not loans. The economic figure includes $13 million for 
the Technical Assistance Programs of the U.N. and the 
Organization of American States. The President also re- 
quested an increase of $1 billion in the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank to be loaned largely for the 
development of strategic materials. 

The suggested military expenditures for Europe will be 
used to equip the 2,000,000 Europeans under arms. Eco- 
nomic aid will be sent especially to Austria, Western Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey. Military aid for 
the latter two countries is listed under the Middle East. 






Part of the economic aid for the Middle East is for refugees. 

In the Far East military aid includes that to be sent to 
the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa and to the French 
fighting in Indo-China. Economic aid to this area provides 
for technical assistance, and for the procurement of raw 
materials, in addition to $112.5 million for the U.N. Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. Latin American military aid will 
be used to implement the Rio Pact of 1947 and to assist 
some governments in specific tasks undertaken for Western 
Hemispheric defense. Economic aid will continue the work 
begun under the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

In the administration of the program as now projected, 
the Defense Department will handle military aid. E.C.A. 
will administer all economic aid to Western Europe, Middle 
East, Africa, and the Far East. The State Department’s 
Technical Cooperation Administration may continue to 
operate the Point Four Program for Latin America though 
it, too, may be transferred to the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

Upon the passage of a foreign aid bill hinges the imple- 
mentation of U.S. basic foreign policy objectives. The legis- 
lation covering present programs such as Mutual Defense 
Assistance, E.C.A. and Technical Assistance will expire by 
June 30. Temporary measures, however, may enable Con- 
gress to delay its vote. 

Congress undoubtedly will make changes in the Program. 
Already some Congressmen are preparing to cut the amounts 
requested tending to reduce economic aid rather than mili- 
tary. Others hope to divest the State Department of all 
responsibility for the Program’s administration. A few in 
Congress are concerned that the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram seems to have been given a back seat and none of the 
Rockefeller Report recommendations have been included in 
the President’s message. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
though economic aid for Western Europe has been reduced 
from what it was last year the amount listed for the U.N. 
Technical Assistance program has not been increased. 

In view of Administration indecision as to which agency 
should administer which parts of the Program and consider- 
able congressional opposition to giving U.S. aid in any 
form, this vital aspect of our foreign policy will see real 
difficulties in the coming weeks. 





* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT x 


Equal Rights (S. J. Res. 3){: Proposes a constitutional 
amendment relative to equal rights for men and women. 
Reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee on May 23, the 
Resolution declares that to take effect the amendment must 
be ratified by three fourths of the states within seven years. 


Housing: Action by the Senate Appropriations subcommit- 
tee on the Independent Offices Appropriations bill restored 
the limit on public housing units for 1951-52 to 50,000, the 
figure set earlier by the House Appropriations Committee. 
The House had cut the number to 5000. 


Defense Production Act: (See page 3.) 


Aid to India (S. 872): As agreed to by House and Senate 
conferees on June 5, the bill will not contain the Senate 
restriction of repayment in specific strategic materials. The 
compromise provides for repayment in as many raw materials 
as possible on a negotiation basis. The $190 million loan 
will, as far as possible, come out of ECA funds. 


Tax Sill: On June 6, the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee resumed writing the tax bill. 


+ Indicates League opposition 
* Indicates League support 





Mutual Security Program: Before considering the bill, 
four Republican and four Democratic members of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs left for Europe to consult 
with Gen’l Eisenhower. Hearings will begin on their 
return. (See above.) 


Reciprocal Trade * (H. R. 1612): The Conference Report 
was adopted by the Senate on May 29 and the House on 
June 5. The bill extends the Trade Agreements Act for 
two years, substantially in the form voted by the Senate. 
The House version of the “Agricultural amendment” has 
been deleted. (See Vorer, 5/15/51.) The bill now goes 
to the President. 
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